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The  Three  Little  Pigs 

ONCE  there  was  an  old  mother  pig  who  had  three  little  pigs.    She 
did  not  have  enough  to  keep  them,  so  one  day  she  said,    "Little 
pigs,  you  are  old  enough  to  go  out  and  earn  a  living  for  yourselves." 

So  the  three  little  pigs  set  out  in  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

The  first  little  pig  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  a  man  with  a 
bundle  of  straw.  "Man,  man,  please  ~ 
give  me  some  straw  to  build  me  a 
house,"  said  the  little  pig. 

So  the  man  gave  the  little  pig 
enough  straw  to  build  him  a  house. 
Just  after  the  house  was  built,  along 
came   a  great  big  wolf.       He 
knocked   at   the   door   of   the 
little    pig's    house    and    said, 
"Little  pig,  little  pig,  let   me 
come  in!" 

But  the  little  pig  an- 
swered, "No,  no!   Not 
by    the    hair    of    my 
head    and    chinny 
chin  chin!" 

Then  the 
wolf  said,  "If 
you  don't,  I'll 
huff  and  I'll 
puff,  and  I'll 
blow  your 
house  in!" 


The  little  pig  wouldn't  let  him  in,  so  he  huffed  and  he  puffed,  and 
he  blew  the  house  in  —  and  ate  that  little  pig. 

The  second  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  sticks.  "Man, 
man,  please  give  me  some  sticks  to  build  me  a  house,"  said  the  little  pig. 

So  the  man  gave  the  little  pig  enough  sticks  to  build  him  a  house. 
And  just  after  the  house  was  built,  along  came  the  old  wolf.  He  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  little  pig's  house  and  said,  "Little  pig,  little  pig,  let 
me  come  in!" 

But  the  little  pig  answered,  "No,  no!  Not  by  the  hair  of  my  head 
and  chinny  chin  chin!" 

Then  the  wolf  said,  "If  you  don't,  I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff,  and  I'll 
blow  your  house  in!" 

But  the  little  pig  wouldn't  let  him  in,  so  he  huffed  and  he  puffed, 
and  he  blew  the  house  in  —  and  ate  that  little  pig. 

Now  the  third  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  load  of  bricks.    "Man, 

man,  please  give  me  some  bricks  to  build  me  a  house,"  said  the  little  pig. 

So  the  man  gave  the  little  pig  enough  bricks  to  build  him  a  house. 

And  just  after  the  house  was  built,  along  came  the  wolf.  He  knocked  at 

the  little  pig's  door  and  said,  "Little  pig,  little  pig,  let  me  come  in!" 

But  the  little  pig  answered,  "No,  no!  Not  by  the  hair  of  my  head 
and  chinny  chin  chin!" 

Then  the  wolf  said,  "If  you  don't,  I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff,  and  I'll 
blow  your  house  in!" 


The  little  pig  wouldn't  let  him  in,  and  so  he  huffed  and  he  puffed, 
and  he  puffed  and  he  huffed,  and  he  puffed,  but  he  couldn't  blow  this 
little  pig's  house  in. 

Then  the  wolf  said,  "Little  pig,  I  know  where  there  is  a  field  of 
fine  turnips." 

"Where?"  asked  the  little  pig. 

"Over  in  Mr.  Smith's  home-field,  and  if  you  will  be  ready  tomorrow 


morning,  I  will  call  for  you  and  we  will  go  to- 
gether and  get  some  for  our  dinner." 

Thank  you,"  replied  the  little  pig.  "I 
will  be  ready.  What  time  do  you  mean  to  go?" 
"Oh,  six  o'clock,"  said  the  wolf. 

Now,  the  little  pig  arose  at  five  o'clock, 

and  was  home  with  his  turnips  when 

the  wolf  came  along  about  six  o'clock. 

'Little   pig,   are  you   ready?"   he 

called. 

"Ready?"  exclaimed  the 

little  pig.    "Why,  I  have  been 

and  am  back  again ,  and  I  have  a  fine  pot  of  turnips  ready  for  my  dinner !" 

The  wolf  was  very  angry  but  he  only  said,  "Little  pig,  I  know  where 

there  is  a  nice  apple  tree." 

"Where?"  asked  the  little  pig. 

"Down  at  Merry  Garden,"  replied  the  wolf.  "And  if  you  will  not 
deceive  me,  I  will  come  for  you  at  five  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and 
we  will  go  together  and  get  some  apples." 

Now,  the  little  pig  hustled  out  of  bed  the  next  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  He  hoped  to  get  home  again  before  the  wolf  arrived.  But  this 
time  he  had  farther  to  go  and,  besides,  he  had  to  climb  the  tree  to  get 

the  apples.    Just  as  he  was  ready  to  jump  down  and 

hurry    home,    he    spied    the    wolf    coming. 

The  wolf  came  up  under  the  tree  and  said, 

"What,  little  pig!  you  here  before  me? 

B  P        Are  they  nice 

P^QS-~~-       apples?" 

"Yes,  very 


nice, 


>  j 


an- 


swered  the  little  pig.     "Here  is  a  great  big  one.     I  will  throw  it  down 
for  you." 

The  little  pig  threw  that  apple  so  far  that  while  the  wolf  was  gone 
after  it,  he  jumped  to  the  ground,  picked  up  his  basket  of  apples  and 
ran  home. 

The  next  day  the  wolf  came  to  the  little  pig's  house  again  and  said, 
1  'Little  pig,  there's  a  fair  over  at  Shanklin  this  afternoon.  Will  you  go 
with  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  little  pig.    "What  time  shall  I  expect  you?" 

"At  three,"  answered  the  wolf. 

The  little  pig  went  off  before  three,  just  as  usual,  got  to  the  fair, 
bought  a  butter  churn,  and  was  going  home  with  it  when  he  spied  the 
wolf  coming. 

This  time  the  little  pig  was  frightened.  He  could  not  tell  what  to 
do.  So  he  got  into  the  churn  to  hide.  It  started  to  roll  round  and 
round.  Down  the  hill  it  rolled,  faster  and  faster,  with  the  little  pig  in 
it.  This  frightened  the  wolf  so  that 
he  ran  home,  forgetting  all  about 
going  to  the  Shanklin  fair. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the 
little  pig's  house  and  told  him  how 
frightened  he  had  been  at  having  a 
great    round     thing     come     rolling 
down  the  hill  at  him. 

The    little    pig 
laughed    and    said, 
"Ha,  ha!    I  frightened 
you  that  time! 
I  had  been  to 
the    fair    and 


bought  a  butter  churn,  and  when  I  saw  you  coming,  I  climbed  inside 
and  rolled  down  the  hill." 

Then  the  wolf  was  very  angry  indeed.  "I  will  get  you!"  he  cried, 
and  jumped  up  on  the  roof  of  the  little  pig's  house  to  go  down  the 
chimney. 

But  the  little  pig  had  a  fire  already  burning  and  hanging  over  it 
a  big  pot  of  water  ready  to  cook  his  dinner.  Just  as  the  wolf  was  coming 


down  the  chimney,  he  took  off  the  lid  and  in  fell  the  wolf.  The  little  pig 
quickly  popped  on  the  cover  again,  and  that  night  he  had  the  wolf  for 
supper  along  with  the  turnips  and  the  apples  and  the  freshly  churned 
butter. 

And  that  is  how  it  happened  that  this  little  pig  lived  happily  ever 
after. 


The  Ugly  Duckling 

IT  WAS  summer,  and  the  country  was  lovely.  Round  about  field  and 
meadow  lay  great  woods,  in  which  were  deep  lakes.  In  amongst  the 
dock  leaves  at  the  water's  edge  a  duck  was  sitting  on  her  nest.  She  was 
tired,  for  she  had  been  there  such  a  long  time.  At  last  one  egg  after 
another  began  to  crack.  "Cheep,  cheep!"  the  ducklings  said,  poking  out 
their  heads. 

"Quack,  quack!"  said  the  duck.  "Are  you  all  here?  No!  The  big- 
gest egg'is  still  there,"  and  she  settled  back  on  the  nest. 

At  last  the  egg  cracked,  and  the  young  one  tumbled  out.  How  big 
and  ugly  he  was!  The  duck  looked  at  him.  "That  is  a  monstrous  big 
duckling,"  she  said.  "None  of  the  others  looked  like  that.  Can  he  be  a 
turkey  chick?  Well,  we  shall  soon  find  out  about  that.  For  into  the  water 
he  shall  go,  if  I  have  to  kick  him  in  myself." 


The  next  day,  the  mother  duck  with  her  whole  family  went  down  to 
the  moat.  Splash !  into  the  water  she  sprang,  and  one  duckling  plumped 
in  after  the  other.  The  water  dashed  over  their  heads,  but  they  came  up 
again  and  floated  beautifully.  Even  the  big  ugly  gray  one  swam  about 
with  the  rest.  'No,  that  is  no  turkey,"  she  said.  "See  how  beautifully  he 
uses  his  legs  and  how  erect  he  holds  himself!  He  is  my  own  chick!  After 
all,  he  is  not  so  bad  when  you  look  at  him  properly.  Quack,  quack! 
Now  I  will  take  you  into  the  world  and  introduce  you  to  the  duckyard." 


They  did  as  they  were  bid.  But  the  other  ducks  round  about  looked 
at  them  and  said  quite  loud,  "Just  look  there!  Now  we  are  to  have  that 
tribe!  And,  oh  dear!  how  ugly  that  duckling  is!  We  won't  stand  him!" 
And  a  duck  flew  at  him  and  bit  him  on  the  neck. 

"Let  him  be!"  said  the  mother.   "He  is  doing  no  harm!" 

"Very  likely  not,  but  he  is  so  ungainly  and  queer,"  said  the  biter, 
"he  must  be  whacked." 

"They  are  handsome  children,"  said  one  old  duck.  "All  good  look- 
ing except  this  one.  It's  a  pity  you  can't  make  him  over  again." 

"That  can't  be  done,"  said  the  mother  duck,  and  then  she  patted 
his  neck  and  stroked  him  down.  "Besides,"  she  added,  "he  is  a  drake. 
So  it  does  not  matter  so  much." 

So  the  first  day  passed,  and  afterwards  matters  grew  worse  and 
worse.   Even  his  brothers  and  sisters  ill-used  him,  and  his  mother  said, 


"I  wish  to  goodness  you  were  miles  away!"  The  ducks  bit  him,  the  hens 
pecked  him,  and  the  girl  who  fed  them  kicked  him  aside. 

Then  he  ran  off  and  flew  right  over  the  hedge,  where  the  little  birds 
flew  up  into  the  air  in  a  fright.  "That  is  because  I  am  so  ugly,"  thought 
the  poor  little  duckling,  but  he  ran  on  all  the  same. 

Then  he  came  to  a  great  marsh  where  the  wild  ducks  lived.  He  was 
so  tired  and  miserable  that  he  stayed  there  the  whole  night.  In  the 
morning  the  wild  ducks  flew  up  to  inspect  their  new  comrade. 


'What  sort  of  a  creature  are  you?"  they  inquired  as  the  duckling 
turned  from  side  to  side  and  greeted  them  as  well  as  he  could.  "You  are 
frightfully  ugly,"  said  the  wild  ducks;  "but  that  does  not  matter  to  us, 
so  long  as  you  do  not  marry  into  our  family!"  Poor  fellow!  he  had  no 
thought  of  marriage.  All  he  wanted  was  permission  to  lie  among  the 
rushes  and  to  drink  a  little  of  the  marsh  water. 

He  stayed  there  two  whole  days.  Then  two  wild  geese  came,  or 
rather  two  wild  ganders.  T  say,  comrade,"  they  said,  "you  are  so  ugly 
we  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you.  Will  you  join  us  and  be  a  bird  of 
passage?" 

Just  at  that  moment,  bang!  bang!  was  heard  up  above,  and  both 
wild  geese  fell  dead  among  the  reeds,  and  the  water  turned  blood  red. 
Bang!  bang!  went  the  guns,  and  whole  flocks  of  wild  geese  flew  up  from 
the  reeds  and  the  shot  peppered  among  them  again.  There  was  a  grand 
shooting  party,  and  the  sportsmen  lay  hidden  round  the  marsh.  Some 
even  sat  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  overhung  the  water. 

The  water-dogs  wandered  about  the  swamp,  splash!  splash!  The 
rushes  and  the  reeds  bent  beneath  their  tread  on  all  sides.  It  was  terribly 
alarming  to  the  poor  duckling.  He  twisted  his  head  round  to  get  it 
under  his  wing  and  just  at  that  moment  a  frightful  big  dog  appeared  close 


beside  him.  His  tongue  hung  right  out  of  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  glared 
wickedly.  He  opened  his  great  chasm  of  a  mouth  close  to  the  duckling, 
showed  his  sharp  teeth,  and  splash!- -went  on  without  touching  him. 

' 'Oh ,  thank  Heaven !"  sighed  the  duckling.  ' '  I  am  so  ugly  that  even 
the  dog  won't  bite  me!" 

Then  he  lay  quite  still  while  the  shot  whistled  among  the  bushes, 


and  bang  after  bang  rent 
the  air.  It  only  became 
quiet  late  in  the  day,  but 
even  then  the  poor  duck- 
ling did  not  dare  to  get 

up.    He  waited  several  hours  more,  and  then  he  hurried  away  from  the 

marsh.    He  ran  across  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  wind  whistled  so 

fiercely  round  the  duckling  that  he  had  to  sit  on  his  tail  to  resist  it,  and 

it  blew  harder  and  harder. 

Towards  night  he  reached  a  poor  little  cottage.  He  saw  that  the  door 

had  fallen  off  one  hinge  and  hung  so  crookedly  that  he  could  creep  into  the 

house  through  the  crack,  and  by  this  means  he  made  his  way  into  the 

room. 

An  old  woman  lived  there  with  her  cat  and  her  hen.  The  cat,  which 

she  called  '  'Sonnie, ' '  could  arch  his  back,  purr,  and  give  off  electric  sparks ; 

that  is  to  say,  if  you  stroked  his  fur  the  wrong  way.  The  hen  had  quite 

tiny  short  legs  and  she  was  called  "Chuckie-low-legs." 

She  laid  good  eggs,  and  the  old  woman  was  as  fond  of  her 

as  if  she  had  been  her  own  child. 

In  the  morning  the  strange  duckling  was  discovered 

immediately,  and  the  cat  began  to  purr  and  the  hen  to 

cluck.    "What  on  earth  is  that?"  said  the  old  woman, 

looking  round.    But  her  sight  was  not  good 

and  she  thought  the  duckling 

was   a   fat   duck   which    had 

escaped.  "This  is  a  capital 

find,"  said  she.  "Now  I 

shall  have  duck's  eggs  if 

only  it  is  not  a  drake!  We 

must  find  out." 


So  they  took  the  duckling  on  trial  for  three  weeks  but  no  eggs  made 
their  appearance. 

The  cat  was  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  hen  the  mistress,  and 
they  thought  they  represented  half  of  the  world,  and  that  quite  the  better 
half.  The  duckling  thought  there  might  be  two  opinions  on  the  subject, 
but  the  cat  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"Can  you  lay  eggs?"  the  hen  asked. 

"No!" 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hold  your  tongue  then!" 

And  the  cat  said,  "Can  you  arch  your  back,  purr,  or  give  off  electric 
sparks?" 

"No!" 

"Then  you  had  better  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself  when  people  of 
sense  are  speaking!" 

The  duckling  sat  in  the  corner  nursing  his  ill-humor.  Then  he  began 
to  think  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  an  uncontrollable  longing 
seized  him  to  float  on  the  water,  and  at  last  he  could  not  help  telling  the 
hen  about  it. 

"That  would  be  a  fine  amusement!"  said  the  hen.  "I  think  you  have 
gone  mad.  Ask  the  cat  about  it;  he  is  the  wisest  creature  I  know.  Ask 
him  if  he  is  fond  of  floating  on  the  water  or  diving  under  it.  I  say  nothing 
about  myself.  Ask  our  mistress,  the  old  woman,  for  there  is  no  one  in 
the  world  cleverer  than  she  is.  Do  you  suppose  she  has  any  desire  to  float 
on  the  water,  or  to  duck 
underneath  it?" 

"You  do  not  un- 
derstand me,"  said  the 
duckling. 

"Well,  if  we  don't,    . 
who  should?  I  suppose 


you  don't  consider  yourself  cleverer  than  the  cat  or  the  old  woman,  not 
to  mention  me?" 

'1  think  1  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world,"  said  the  duckling. 

"Do  so  by  all  means!"  said  the  hen. 

So  away  went  the  duckling.    He  floated  on  the  water  and  ducked 
underneath  it,  but  he  was  looked  askance  at  by  every  living  creature. 


Now  autumn  came  on.  The  leaves  in  the  woods  turned  yellow  and 
brown.  The  sky  looked  very  cold,  and  the  clouds  hung  heavy  with  snow 
and  hail.  One  evening  the  sun  was  just  setting  in  wintry  splendor  when 
a  flock  of  beautiful  large  birds  appeared  out  of  the  bushes.  They  were 
dazzlingly  white,  with  long,  waving  necks.  They  were  swans.  Uttering 
a  peculiar  cry,  they  spread  out  their  magnificent  broad  wings  and  flew 
away  from  the  cold  regions  to  warmer  lands  and  open  seas.  They  mount- 
ed so  high,  so  very  high,  and  the  ugly  little  duckling  became  strangely 
uneasy.  He  circled  round  and  round  in  the  water  like  a  wheel,  craning  his 
neck  up  into  the  air  after  them.  Oh,  he  could  not  forget  those  beautiful 
birds,  those  happy  birds! 


The  winter  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  the  poor  duckling  was  obliged 
to  swim  about  in  the  water  to  keep  from  freezing.  But  at  last  he  was  so 
weary  that  he  could  move  no  more,  and  he  was  frozen  fast  into  the  ice. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  peasant  came  along  and  saw  him.  He  went  out 
on  the  ice  and  hammered  a  hole  in  it  with  his  heavy  wooden  shoe,  and 
carried  the  duckling  home  to  his  wife.    There  it  soon  revived.    The  chil- 


dren  wanted  to  play  with  it,  but  the  duckling  thought  they  were  going 
to  ill-use  him,  and  in  his  fright  he  rushed  into  the  milk-pan,  and  the  milk 
spurted  out  all  over  the  room.  The  woman  shrieked  and  threw  up  her 
hands.  Then  it  flew  into  the  butter  cask,  and  down  into  the  meal  tub 
and  out  again.  Just  imagine  what  the  poor  duckling  looked  like  by  this 
time !  By  good  luck  the  door  stood  open,  and  the  duckling  flew  out  among 
the  bushes  and  the  new-fallen  snow.  It  lay  there  exhausted. 

But  it  would  be  too  sad  to  mention  all  the  privations  and  misery  it 
had  to  go  through  that  hard  winter.  When  the  sun  began  to  shine 
warmly  again,  the  duckling  was  in  the  marsh,  lying  among  the  rushes. 
Then  all  at  once  it  raised  its  wings  and  they  flapped  with  much  greater 
strength  than  before,  and  bore  him  off  vigorously.  Before  he  knew  where 
he  was,  he  found  himself  in  a  garden  where  the  apple  trees  were  in  full 
blossom  and  the  air  was  scented  with  lilacs.  Three  beautiful  white  swans 
advanced  towards  him  from  a  thicket.  The  duckling  recognized  the 
majestic  birds,  and  he  was  overcome  by  a  strange  melancholy. 

'I  will  fly  to  them,  the  royal  birds,  and  they  will  hack  me  to  pieces, 
because  I,  who  am  so  ugly,  venture  to  approach  them!  But  it  won't 
matter.  Better  be  killed  by  them  than  be  snapped  at  by  the  ducks,  pecked 


by  the  hens,  spurned  by  the  henwife,  or  suffer  so  much  misery  in  the 
winter." 

So  he  flew  into  the  water  and  swam  towards  the  stately  swans.  They 
saw  him  and  darted  towards  him  with  ruffled  feathers.  "Kill  me,  oh, 
kill  me!"  said  the  poor  creature,  bowing  his  head. 

But  what  did  he  see  reflected  in  the  water  of  the  lake?  He  saw  below 
him  his  own  image.  But  he  was  no  longer  a  clumsy,  dark  gray  bird,  ugly 
and  ungainly.  He  was  himself  a  swan!  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
having  been  born  in  a  duckyard,  if  only  you  come  out  of  a  swan's  egg\ 

Some  little  children  came  into  the  garden  with  corn  and  pieces  of 
bread,  which  they  threw  into  the  water.  The  smallest  one  cried  out, 
"There  is  a  new  one!"  And  the  other  children  shouted  with  joy,  and 
one  and  all  said  the  new  one  was  the  prettiest. 

He  felt  quite  shy,  and  hid  his  head  under  his  wing.  He  was  so  very 
happy,  but  not  at  all  proud.  A  good  heart  never  becomes  proud.  The 
lilacs  bent  their  boughs  right  down  into  the  water  before  him,  and  the 
bright  sun  was  warm  and  cheering,  and  he  rustled  his  feathers  and  raised 
his  slender  neck  aloft,  saying  in  his  heart:  "I  never  dreamed  of  such 
happiness  when  I  was  the  Ugly  Duckling." 


The  Cock,  the  Mouse, 
and  the  Little  Red  Hen 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  hill,  and  on  the  hill  was  a  little  house. 
It  was  a  pretty  little  house  with  one  little  door  and  four  little  win- 
dows. In  it  there  lived  a  Cock,  a  Mouse,  and  a  Little  Red  Hen. 

On  another  hill,  not  far  away,  there  was  another  little  house.  It 
was  an  ugly  little  house  with  one  little  door  and  only  two  little  windows. 
And  in  this  house  there  lived  a  big  bad  fox  and  four  little  bad  foxes. 

One  morning  the  four  little  bad  foxes  went  to  the  big  bad  fox  and 
said,  "Oh,  father,  we  are  very  hungry." 

"We  had  nothing  to  eat  yesterday,"  said  one. 

"And  almost  nothing  the  day  before,"  said  another. 

"And  only  a  very  small  chicken  the  day  before  that,"  said  the  third. 


"And  only  two  small  ducks  the  day  before  that,"  said  the  fourth. 

The  big  bad  fox  sat  thinking  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  said,  "This 
very  day  I  will  take  my  great  sack  and  I  will  go  to  that  pretty  little 
house  on  the  hill  and  I  will  bring  home  the  Cock,  the  Mouse,  and  the 
Little  Red  Hen." 

So  the  four  little  bad  foxes  went  dancing  about,  and  the  big  bad 
fox  went  to  get  his  great  sack  ready. 
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But,  all  this  time, 
what  was  happening  to  the 
Cock,  the  Mouse,  and  the 
Little  Red  Hen?  Well,  it 
was  a  bad  day  for  the  Cock 
and  the  Mouse.  They  were 
as  cross  as  cross  could  be. 
The  Cock  said  the  day  was 
too  hot.  The  Mouse  said 
it  was  too  cold.  "Hot!" 
"Cold!"  "Hot!"  "Cold!" 
they  kept  saying.  The  Little  Red  Hen  was  pleasant  as  could  be.  She  said 
the  day  was  just  right. 

"Who  will  get  some  sticks  to  make  a  fire?"  she  asked. 
T  shan't,"  said  the  Cock,  and  "I  shan't,"  said  the  Mouse. 
'Then  I'll  do  it  myself,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.  So  off  she  ran  to 
get  the  sticks. 

"And  now  who  will  bring  some  water  from  the  spring?"  she  asked. 
"I  shan't,"  said  the  Cock,  and  "I  shan't,"  said  the  Mouse. 
'Then  I'll  bring  it  myself,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.  And  she  ran  to 
fetch  the  water. 

"And  now  who  will  get  the  breakfast  ready?"  she  asked. 
T  shan't,"  said  the  Cock,  and  "I  shan't,"  said  the  Mouse. 
'Then  I'll  do  it  myself,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.  So  the  Little  Red 
Hen  got  the  breakfast. 

All  during  breakfast  time,  the  Cock  kept  saying  the  day  was  too  hot. 
The  Mouse  kept  saying  it  was  too  cold.  The  Little  Red  Hen  still  said  it 
was  just  right. 

"Now  who  will  make  the  beds?"  asked  the  Little  Red  Hen. 
'I  shan't,"  said  the  Cock,  and  "I  shan't,"  said  the  Mouse. 


'Then  I'll  do  it  myself,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.  And  up  the 
stairs  she  went  to  make  the  beds. 

The  Cock  and  the  Mouse  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  soon  they  were 
fast  asleep.  Then  the  big  bad  fox  came  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Rat-tat- 
tat!  Rat-tat- tat!  Rat-tat-tat!  ( 

"Who  can  that  be?"  said  the  Mouse. 

"Go  and  see,"  said  the  Cock. 

"It  may  be  the  postman  with  a  letter  for  one  of  us,"  said  the  Mouse, 
opening  the  door.  And  into  the  room  jumped  the  big  bad  fox. 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo!"  screamed  the  Cock. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  squeaked  the  Mouse. 

The  fox  picked  up  the  Cock  and  the  Mouse,  and  popped  them  into 
his  great  sack.  The  Little 
Red  Hen  came  running 
to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  and  the  fox  popped 
her  in  to  the  sack  too.  Then 
he  tied  it  tight,  and  off 
he  went  down  the  hill. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  had  not 
been  so  cross  and  lazy," 
cried  the  Cock. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't 
either,"  cried  the  Mouse. 

"Let  us  not  despair," 
said  the  Little  Red  Hen. 
"I  have  my  scissors  and 
needle  and  thread.  By 
and  by  you  shall  see  what 
I  will  do." 


Now  the  sun  was  very  hot,  and  Mr.  Fox  grew  tired.  He  put  his  sack 
down  under  a  tree,  lay  down  beside  it  and  was  soon  asleep.  Snore,  snore, 
snore!  went  the  big  bad  fox. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  heard  him.  Snip,  snip,  snip!  went  her  scissors. 
And  there  was  a  hole  big  enough  for  the  Mouse  to  get  through. 
"Quick!"  she  whispered  to  him,  "run  and  bring  a  stone  just  as  large  as 
yourself." 


Soon  he  was  back  and  pushed  the  stone  into  the  sack.  Snip,  snip, 
snip!  went  the  Little  Red  Hen's  scissors  again.  Then  the  hole  was  big 
enough  for  the  Cock  to  get  through.  "Quick!"  she  whispered  to  the  Cock, 
"run  and  bring  a  stone  just  as  large  as  yourself." 

Soon  he  was  back  and  pushed  the  stone  into  the  sack.  Then  the 
Little  Red  Hen  ran  and  brought  a  stone  just  her  size  and  pushed  it  into 
the  sack. 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch!  went  the  Little  Red  Hen's  needle.  Soon  there 
was  no  hole  to  be  seen.  Away  ran  the  Cock,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Little 
Red  Hen  —  away,  away! 

After  a  long  time,  the  fox  opened  his  eyes.  "Dear,  dear!"  he  said, 
"I  must  hurry." 

He  took  up  his  great  sack  and  trudged  on  his  way  home.  By  and  by 
he  came  to  a  brook,  which  he  had  to  cross.  With  his  sack  over  his 
shoulder,  the  fox  could  not  walk  well,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  brook  he 
slipped  and  tumbled  into  the  water  kersplash!  He  dropped  his  great 
sack,  and  down  it  went  into  a  deep,  deep  pool.  And  though  he  tried  and 
tried,  he  couldn't  get  it  out.   After  a  while  the  big  bad  fox  went  home. 

At  the  ugly  little  house,  the  four  little  bad  foxes  had  built  a  fire  and 


were  waiting  to  cook  the  Cock,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Little  Red  Hen. 
When  they  heard  the  big  bad  fox  coming,  they  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the 
door  and  were  all  ready  to  open  the  sack. 

In  came  the  big  bad  fox,  cold  and  tired  and  cross.  He  made  all  the 
little  bad  foxes  march  right  straight  to  bed  and  then  he  sat  down  by 
the  lire  to  warm  and  dry  himself.  The  little  bad  foxes  had  no  supper 
that  night. 

But  in  the  pretty  little  house  on  the  hill,  the  Cock  and  the  Mouse 
made  the  fire,  brought  the  water,  and  cooked  the  supper.  The  Little  Red 
Hen  sat  by  the  fire  and  rested.  The  big  bad  fox  never  troubled  them 
again,  and,  for  all  I  know,  the  Cock,  and  the  Mouse,  and  the  Little  Red 
Hen  are  still  living  in  the  pretty  little  house  on  the  hill. 


Little  Black  Sambo 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  black  boy,  and  his  name  was 
Little  Black  Sambo.  And  his  mother  was  called  Black  Mumbo. 
And  his  father  was  called  Black  Jumbo. 

And  Black  Mumbo  made  him  a  beautiful  little  red  coat,  and  a  pair 
of  beautiful  little  blue  trousers.  And  Black  Jumbo  went  to  the  Bazaar 
and  bought  him  a  beautiful  green  umbrella  and  a  lovely  little  pair  of 
purple  shoes  with  crimson  soles  and  crimson  linings.  And  then  wasn't 
Little  Black  Sambo  grand? 

So  he  put  on  all  his  fine  clothes  and  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  jungle. 
And  by  and  by  he  met  a  Tiger.  And  the  Tiger  said  to  him,  "Little  Black 
Sambo,  I'm  going  to  eat  you  up!" 

And  Little  Black  Sambo  said,  "Oh!  Please,  Mr.  Tiger,  don't  eat  me 
up,  and  I'll  give  you  my  beautiful  little  red  coat." 


So  the  Tiger  said,  'Very  well,  I  won't  eat  you  this  time,  but  you 
must  give  me  your  beautiful  little  red  coat." 

So  the  Tiger  got  poor  Little  Black  Sambo's  beautiful  little  red  coat, 
and  went  away  saying,    'Now  I'm  the  grandest  Tiger  in  the  jungle." 

And  Little  Black  Sambo  went  on,  and  by  and  by  he  met  another 
Tiger,  and  it  said  to  him,  "Little  Black  Sambo,  I'm  going  to  eat  you  up!" 

And  Little  Black  Sambo  said,  "Oh!  Please,  Mr.  Tiger,  don't  eat  me 
up,  and  I'll  give  you  my  beautiful  little  blue  trousers." 
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So  the  Tiger  said,  "Very  well,  I  won't  eat  you  this  time,  but  you 
must  give  me  your  beautiful  little  blue  trousers." 

So  the  Tiger  got  poor  Little  Black  Sambo's  beautiful  little  blue 
trousers,  and  went  away  saying,  "Now  I'm  the  grandest  Tiger  in  the 
jungle." 

And  Little  Black  Sambo  went  on,  and  by  and  by  he  met  another 
Tiger,  and  it  said  to  him,  "Little  Black  Sambo,  I'm  going  to  eat  you  up!" 


And  Little  Black  Sambo  said,  "Oh!  Please,  Mr.  Tiger,  don't  eat  me 
up,  and  I'll  give  you  my  beautiful  little  purple  shoes  with  crimson  soles 
and  crimson  linings." 

But  the  Tiger  said,  "What  use  would  your  shoes  be  to  me?  I've  got 
four  feet,  and  you've  got  only  two.  You  haven't  got  enough  shoes  for  me." 


But  Little  Black  Sambo  said,  "You  could  wear  them  on  your  ears." 
'So  I  could,"  said  the  Tiger.  "That's  a  very  good  idea.  Give  them  to 
me,  and  I  won't  eat  you  this  time." 

So  the  Tiger  got  poor  Little  Black  Sambo's  beautiful  little  purple 
shoes  with  crimson  soles  and  crimson  linings,  and  went  away  saying, 
"Now  I'm  the  grandest  Tiger  in  the  jungle." 

And  by  and  by  Little  Black  Sambo  met  another  Tiger,  and  it  said  to 
him,  "Little  Black  Sambo,  I'm  going  to  eat  you  up!" 

And  Little  Black  Sambo  said,  "Oh!  Please,  Mr.  Tiger,  don't  eat  me 
up,  and  I'll  give  you  my  beautiful  green  umbrella." 

But  the  Tiger  said,  "How  can  I  carry  an  umbrella  when  I  need  all 
my  paws  for  walking  with?" 

'You  could  tie  a  knot  in  your  tail,  and  carry  it  that  way,"  said 
Little  Black  Sambo. 


"So  I  could,"  said  the  Tiger.  "Give  it  to  me  and  I  won't  eat  you 
this  time." 

So  he  got  poor  Little  Black  Sambo's  beautiful  green  umbrella,  and 
went  away  saying,  "Now  I'm  the  grandest  Tiger  in  the  jungle." 

And  poor  Little  Black  Sambo  went  away  crying,  because  the  cruel 
Tigers  had  taken  all  his  fine  clothes.  Presently  he  heard  a  horrible  noise 
that  sounded  like  "Gr-r-r-r-rrrrrrrr,"  and  it  got  louder  and  louder.  "Oh, 
dear!"  said  Little  Black  Sambo.  "There  are  all  the  Tigers  coming  back 
to  eat  me  up!  What  shall  I  do?" 

So  he  ran  quickly  to  a  palm-tree,  and  peeped  round  it  to  see  what 
the  matter  was.  And  there  he  saw  all  the  Tigers  fighting  and  disputing 
which  of  them  was  the  grandest.  And  at  last  they  all  got  so  angry  that 
they  jumped  up  and  took  off  all  the  fine  clothes,  and  began  to  tear  each 
other  with  their  claws,  and  to  bite  each  other  with  their  big  white  teeth. 

And  they  came  rolling  and  tumbling  right  to  the  foot  of  the  very  tree 


where  Little  Black  Sambo  was  hiding,  but  he  jumped  quickly  in  behind 
the  umbrella.  And  the  Tigers  all  caught  hold  of  each  other's  tails  as 
they  wrangled  and  scrambled,  and  so  they  found  themselves  in  a  ring 
round  a  tree. 

Then,  when  the  Tigers  were  very  wee  and  very  far  away,  Little  Black 
Sambo  jumped  up  and  called  out,  "Oh!  Tigers!  Why  have  you  taken  off 
all  your  nice  clothes?   Don't  you  want  them  any  more?" 


But  the  Tigers  only  answered,  "Gr-r-r-rrrrr!" 

Then  Little  Black  Sambo  said,  "If  you  want  them,  say  so,  or  I'll 
take  them  away." 

But  the  Tigers  would  not  let  go  of  each  other's  tails,  and  so  they 
could  only  say  uGr-r-r-rrrrr!" 

So  Little  Black  Sambo  put  on  all  his  fine  clothes  again  and  walked 
off.  And  the  Tigers  were  very,  very  angry,  but  still  they  would  not  let 
go  of  each  other's  tails. 

And  they  were  so  angry  that  they  ran  round  the  tree,  trying  to  eat 
each  other  up,  and  they  ran  faster  and  faster,  till  they  were  whirling 
round  so  fast  that  you  couldn't  see  their  legs  at  all.  And  they  still  ran 
faster  and  faster,  till  they  all  just  melted  away,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  but  a  great  big  pool  of  melted  butter  (or  "ghi,"  as  it  is  called  in  India) 
round  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Now  Black  Jumbo  was  just  coming 
home  from  his  work,  with  a  great  brass  pot^ 
in  his  arms,  and  when  he  saw  what 
was  left  of  all   the  Tigers,   he 
said,  "Oh!  what  lovely  melted 
butter!  I'll  take  that  home  to 
Black  Mumbo  for  her  to  cook 
with." 

So  he  put  it  into  the  great 
big  brass  pot,  and  took  it 
home  to  Black  Mumbo  to 
cook  with. 

When  Black  Mumbo 
saw    the     melted 
butter,  wasn't  she 
pleased ! 


"Now,"  said  she,  "we'll  all  have  pancakes  for  supper!" 
So  she  got  flour  and  eggs  and  milk  and  sugar  and  butter,  and  she 
made  a  huge  big  plate  of  most  lovely  pancakes.    And  she  fried  them  in 
the  melted  butter  which  the  Tigers  had  made,  and  they  were  just  as 
yellow  and  brown  as  little  Tigers. 

And  then  they  all  sat  down  to  supper.  And  Black  Mumbo  ate 
twenty-seven  pancakes,  and  Black  Jumbo  ate  fifty-five.  But  Little  Black 
Sambo  ate  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  because  he  was  so  hungry. 
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